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PIGEONS 
LDER than the ancient Greeks, than 
Solomon, the pigeon family is a 
ramifying one, a 
banyan of banyans; to begin 
with, bluish slate 
but with ability. Modesty cannot dull 
the lustre of the pigeon 
swift and sure, coming quickest and 
straightest just after a storm. The great 
lame war hero Cher Ami, the 


Lost Battalion’s gallant bird; and 
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Mocker with one eye 
destroyed, delivering his despatch 
to his superiors; and Sergeant Dunn, 
civilian pigeon who flew eight 
hundred sixty-eight miles 
in four days and six hours; 
and destined to hatch 
in France, Spike, veteran of 
the division in which Mocker 
served—exceptional messenger. 
“Rarely was confidence misplaced” a newspaper 
says. Dastardly comment 
inexactly phrased, as used of Her 
mes, Ariel, or Leander — 
pigeons of the past. Neither was confidenc: 
misplaced in the Javan- 
Sumatran birds the Dutch had had 
brought from Baghdad. 
Mysterious animal with a magnetic 
feel by which he traces back- 
ward his transportation outward, 
even in a fog at sea, though glad 
to be tossed near enough the loft 
or coop to get back the same day. 
“Home on time without 
his message.” What matter since he has 
got back. Migrating always in the same 
direction, bringing all letters 
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to the same address, see- 
ing better homes than his, 

he is not Theudas 
boasting himself to be some- 
body, this anonymous post- 

man who, as soon as he could fly, 
was carrying valentines and messages of 
state; or soberer news — 

“So please write me and believe that I 
am yours very truly;” fine words 
those. An instrument not just an instinctive 
individual, this 


dove, that lifts his right foot ove1 


alighting- 


board to rejoin his ungainly pin-clad dark-skinned 
brood as domestic turtle- 
doves might; two. Invariably 
The turtle, a not exciting 
bird —in Britain shy, detected 
by its constantly heard coo, with- 
out a song but not 
without a voice—does well to stay far 
out of sight; but the Pelew pigeon with 
black head, metallic wasp-lustred 


grass-green breast and purple 


legs and feet, need not; nor 
need the Nicobar, 


novel, narrow-feathered dove. 
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And one should see the Papuan 
fancrests with six-sided scale which 
coats the foot ; “not much is known about these splendid 
birds” hid in unimag- 
inably weak lead-colored ostrich- 
plumes a third of an inch long, and 
needle-fine cat-whisker-fibred battleship- 
gray lace. ‘he Samoan 
tooth-billed pigeon fortunately 
survives also — 
saved from destruction by no longer feeding on 
the ground, a bird with short legs 
and heavy bill, remarkable 
because related to the dodo. 
Didus ineptus; man’s remorse 
enshrines it now, abundant still 
in sixteen-one, “A 
little bigger than our swans, these birds 
want wings and lay but one egg” the traveller 
said — “‘defenceless unsuspicious 
things, with a cry like the 
cry of a Gosling.” J/ 
doudo (the words 
mean simple one) — extinct as 
the Solitaires which having “raised 
their young one do not disunite.” 
A new pigeon cannot compensate, but we have 


it. With neat-cered eye, long 
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face, trim form and posture, this delight- 
ful bird outdoes the dashingly 


black and white Dalmatian dog and map-freckled 


t Indians dress 


pony thz 
with feathers seriatim down 


mane and 


tail ; 
i slender Cinderella deliberately 
} 


pied, so e on each side is 


the same, an all-feather piebald, 
koo-marked on a titanic scale 


taking perhaps sixteen birds to 


show the whole design, as in chess 
played ith men and hors- 
es Yes, the thus medievally 
two-colored sea-pie-patterned semi-swan- 
i ; , 
necked magpie-pigeon, gamecock-legged 


vith lone-clawed toes, and all 
extremes head neck back tail 


ind feet coal black, the 


rest suow white, has a surpris- 


ing modernness and fanciness 

ind stateliness and. ... Yes indeed; 
developed by and humbly dedicated to 
the Gentlemen of the 


Feather Club, this is a dainty breed. 


Marianne Moore 
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EVEN THOUGH SNOW 
BARNS IN NOVEMBER 


Along an empty road I watched the barns 
Quietly sleeping, while the morning light 
Poured in among the trees like mist, and fitted 
Panes to the windows now locked winter-tight. 


And overhead a birdless waste went streaming, 
Missed the sharp trees and mirrored with its own 
Our rolling hills. But not in that grey country 


Rise roofs like these, low bent, and rooted in stone. 


The bare and tattered fields have long been empty, 
Empty the pasture too of all save weather 
Sowing his measure of snow where side by side 


Fences and stones and furrows sleep together. 


After the death of Summer the barns inherit 
Blossom and leaf and stem; granary and mow 
Shoulder their loads in the darkness of timbers speaking 


And pigeons sobbing, Winter is coming now. 


And so the rafters arch to loosen the bony 
Long fingers of the wind pressed toward the warm 
And yellow pens where little calves lie sleeping 


Rescued from their first snow. The heart of tl 


Beats a slow beat and is steady, the pul 


pulse awakens 
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Strength in the beams and sills, and the haymow floors 


Stretch their feet to the walls; and a staring window 


Discovers the farmer hastily starting his chores. 





shall the 


} 


ea 


rt against a bitter season 


countless doors and windows, bring to bin 


= ae 
Ihe crops of its own raising, and gather in 


The 


fruit and 


see 


d of love, the stalks of reason 


And stand alone among the vacant meadows 


Calmly awaiting the age of winter weather, 


When through tl 


Drops from its 


t 
noo 


t 1 
| nder 
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catch yo 


thunde: 


the lila 


open 


tie 
1 SCars 
le thrus 


s blooms the root 


ie air a chill and cloudy heaven 


to 


antle of snow the fine first feather. 


INQUIRY 


breath, and hear the softly rounded 


into the yielding air. 
has hounded 


crow, to develop and bear. 


now lying in strips defeated 


bush, might strike like a snake 


ind, the sky has been plucked 


and depleted 


shaken see the last twisting flake 


} 


n your heart and bleed like 


eceive, O winter-bound sleeper 


a tree 


— prepare 


' 


eat, for a glimpse of a sky like the sea 
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I retreat from a room grown too small, and the indifferent 
page, 

And listen to the voice of the creek now angry and swollen, 

And see the sun arch his back like a bee in a rage 


As he sparkles the air with clouds of his yellow pollen. 


And I wonder if people are given the promise and bloon 

That is given the root and all this slow-rolling land 

As they come from their houses. Is there escape from the 
tomb ? 

Do people forget their mortality saying, The spring is at 
hand? 


THE GRAIL 
The snow falls like flakes of light 
Wherefore we come, Lord, bearing our promises. 
Let the wind-lash curl the drifts and smother 
The world in flying ice. 


Frost knits the road into a carpet of iron 


And locks the pond against the sun’s finger. 
We alone move through Death’s false harmony, 
Saying: 

If a tree drains its body of life, 

Shall the root perish? 


Who holds safely now the small seed? 
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ent Let it not vanish, Lord, let it seek haven 
And if in the spring there remains one spark of growth, 


len. Only enough for one pale blossom, 


We shall come forward singing, 


Our hands curved to the plow handles 


om Our eves raised to the light. 


t] What greater praise canst thou have 
ie , 
an that we seek the grail, 
t t in the heavens, Lord, among the stars’ cold radiance 
a 


I> } } 


in the furrow, the plowed field, the meado 


S snort ll 


James Hear st 


places where it blooms for man in | 


MAXIM 


Who feasts on understanding 
lhe honey ol the heart, 
\ gourmet is who makes of life 


A ritual and an art. 


Who dines on bitterness, 
Che thin whey of the mind, 
Will throw the fruit of life away 

eae 


\nd chew upon a rind. 
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AS THEY SEEM 


FALSE FRIEND 


Not for the color of eyes 

nor any smile 

can I love deeply; 

but only when I see one walking 
against the wind 

on that outlying mile 

where Truth and Beauty are found 
(any sky above any ground). 
There, I too would go 

to share courage, like bread, 

against that frosty hunger, 

walking over the high imperishable snow. 


Only can I love deeply those 

who track 

the glimmering Alpine rose. 

When they turn back, 

unfaithful to the mandate of their star, 
untrue to the moon’s white field 

where once they ranged, 

often they say reproachfully: 

How changed 

you are! 





| 
} 
| 


























WHITE FIELD OF STONE 


Under the grass these helpless thin dead lie, 
Their brief one chance upon a sun-warmed sphere 
Ended; nor will their hour reappear ; 

The mornings and the evenings pass them by; 
They are gone; they have met the bitter need to die. 
But I am alive —alive! Bones, do you hear? 
This is my day; this is my close-held year; 

I still possess the sun; I still am I. 


Poor bones, forgive the vaunting flag of breath. 
This cruel shout of joy, while’ you lie dumb, 

Is but a wilful strife to overcome 

The tears. Take them, pale brothers, for a sign 
Of pity, but ask not that I die your death — 
Today the earth and the red sun are mine. 


THE BURIED HEART 


The generations, well-born, misbegotten, 
Flow over earth in endless pouring waves; 
A little is remembered, much forgotten, 
And secrets, more than bones, go into graves. 
May Lewis 


May Lewis 
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HER MAN 


She never quite caught on in this new world, 
Stumbling with new words, new ways. 

He learned; buying, selling, 

Exchanging from his shop door 

The commonplaces of the day. 

But she, weaning one child to make way for another, 
Looked upon her neighbors with sullen contempt; 
Measured them by her old-world traditions, 

And found them wanting. 


And they, 

Satisfied with the thin whey of their own existence, 
Leaned their slatternly heads together 

And spoke in strident tones 

She would not pause to hear. 


But at night, 

When the lingering litanies of small things 
Droned upon the air, 

And the wind from the sweet prairies 

Stirred the small town’s feeble heartbeat, 

She would lean her tired length against his body, 
Murmur to him in a strange tongue, 

And he would answer. 


When winter months had dragged by 
And spring hung like a pale bloom — 
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Leetha Journey Probst 


Its pistil swollen, ready to fall from the bough, 
She would spurn the comments of neighbors, 
Waiting with clenched hands 

The fumbling ministrations of the village midwife. 


Another child to pull at her breast, 

To slip from her lap and join his brothers, 
Leaving her the lonely sweet of other nights .. . 
Her man, 

Returning to her at evening, 

Shedding with her the tawdry fabric 

Of new worlds and new ways: 

Slipping with tired pleasure 

Into the snug haven of her understanding. 


Years rush on like fresh winds across the prairies. 
Children run out to play, and return 
Strong men, dreams in their eyes she cannot fathom. 


Her man alone moves with her 
In the gray pattern of her dreaming. 
Moves with her . . . beyond her 
Into a blue distance she cannot enter. 
She speaks to him in the old tongue, 
In the new tongue... 
He does not answer. 
Her man, 
Moving across the border of her gray dream 
And not returning. 
Leetha Journey Probst 
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PREMISES 


HOSTILITY 


I have hated heartily enough 

my century of fools: 

the lady turning life in scented hands 

as though it were a fruit to watch the sun upon, 
smiling with tiny teeth that never knew a core — 
she and more 

have exercised the muscles of my hate! 

Yet I have not enough for my dead songs, 
failing in breath to climb a city’s tower, 

veiling the tree, leaving no leaf to shine ; 

and these, so passionately conceived, that cannot keep 
even the languor of your hand in sleep! 


THE DEATH OF A NUN 


Singing or praying suddenly strangled where 

it gathered in her throat; purple from blue, 

her eyes went mad with fright and knew 

that death unsanctified had caught her there. 
And I who loved her, dumbly wondering where 
such music and such pain departed to, 

watched helpless as the living light withdrew 
from lips and hands and brow once shining fair. 
Oh, in that solemnest moment I learned this: 
that Death bears not the hallowed shape of peace 
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nor color of sleep, nor is the slow release 
of will to live after an unearthly kiss — 

oh, none of these! It is the strangled breath, 
and then forever and ever Death is Death. 


LOVE SONG IN APRIL 


We do so love with unremembered hours 

of warmth and safety in the mothered bath 
where our first need for loving grew from seed — 
of kind hands on our bodies, of lost flowers 
leaning against a long-forgotten path; 

we do so love, not ever knowing whence 

our passion gathers its beneficence 

and reservoirs its tenderness and tears: 

I know not what I bring you, save it rears 
itself from caverned roots proudly this spring 
and spreads its arms for destined blossoming. 


EVENING 


The various singing of the day, we heard 
sung to the old tunes, to the ancient mores 
of forest and city — 

has fallen like one small dead bird. 


Oh wonder and pity! — 
So vast a flowering has song! 
And so compact its core is! 


Edith Klem 


Edith Klem 
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THE DYNASTY 


CHILD IN THE CENTURIES 


White in the shadow of the centuries 

You stand, the frail epitome of spring. 

What shall I offer for your wakening? 

What old and perilous decrees 

Bring down to you from Horeb on my knees? 
You have not heard the bell of matin ring; 
Still must the dawn bird in the dawning sing 
Behind the covert of your darkened trees. 
What word shall wake your sleep, what word of mine? 
Even now the shadows melt and flee away; 
Even now in faint and intricate design 

Soften the meadows in the eastern light. 
What shall I publish unto you of day? 

What shall I prophesy to you of night? 


GENETRIX 


I 


For this 

The body was knit, 

The thigh bones riveted 
Deep in the side; 

Dark roadways of all love 
Converged to this, 
Passion. and kiss 
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Kathryn Worth 


Bride-bed and death; 
So to bequeath 

Bone upon bone 
The skeleton. 


Il 


Now you may go 
Empty of import; you 
With lustral service done. 


Nor moon, nor sun, 
Concerns itself again 
With your 

Bright lips and hands, 
Breast-bone and thigh. 


What circumstance and height you bore 
Is yours no more; 

Now go 

Anonymous as snow, 

Empty of import; go. 


INFANT AND GRAVITY 


Gravity, that conquered surely 

The falling apple and the loosened plum, 
Looks now confounded on 

This moving dust, 

This lifted pall. 
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“It will fall, it will clatter downward, 
As a plumb-line at my call.” 

Ah no, dear Gravity, 

Flesh conquers all. 


Flesh that conquered Gravity 
When flesh was young 

Shall know conclusively 

A stronger hand 

Out of the dust upflung. 

In that hour 

Dear Gravity, you shall be 
Avenged of ancient slight 
Most utterly. 


DEATH OF THE ASCENDANTS 


The air is drowsy with their deaths this day 
Where the thick wings of Azrael bedim 

Once more the sun. Yonder in the frightened room 
The last ancestor is going home. 


Earth is heavy with the weight 

Of tribal dissolution ; skies incline 

Beneath the cumulative woe; 

The bulk of civil death bows down the noon. 

Kathryn Worth 


UNLIKELY TALE 


Suddenly someone twenty stories up 
Flung out a fabric, scarlet, gold, and green, 
Downward past seven sills, or maybe ten - 


marvelled at what the flying cloth might mean. 


Birds frightened from every cornice rose, 
Cloudy and strangely troubled in the air. 
Opposite on the walls such color flowed, 
Others beside myself could only stare. 


Sunlight, if any lit that narrow street, 
Flashed like a waterfall in wind, but red 
Flecked so with gold, so laced with gold and green, 


It was that glimmering windy cloth instead. 


Vivid the air above me swayed and shone - 


3irds were fronds of an underwater tree 
Tiil with the great banner booming as it rolled, 


I walked as if I swam beneath the sea. 


Breathless | saw it in a gust go up, 
And the birds rush, and the light leap, and then 
I almost rose through water toward the air. 


| never found that narrow street again. 


John A. Holmes 
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ON COMPOSING 


Better than finite you, 
Greater than any part — 
Than eye set in the brow, 

Or in breast the heart; 
Potent to bewitch 

As any nude in niche, 

This bright consummate thing, 
Music, that you bring 

Out of the mine of days, 
Phrase by jewelled phrase, 

Is wrought of the carnal hand 
To shine beyond what sleeping 
Deathless contraband 
Smuggled in your keeping! 


Certain, these will be ended: 
The muscular sweep of keys, 
The ear-whorl that attended, 
The lips’ sonorities. 
Certain: fire that drips 
Strangely from finger-tips 
Forming the characters 
Wherein tone concurs. 

So would the heart forget 
While still the brain recalls 
How permanence was bes 


In sounding rituals. 
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So would the air grow wise, 
Your beauty ringing in it, 
Heavy with ecstasies 
Suffered in a minute, 

And never tell (except 
When in a crag it wept, 

Or ran a dissonant scale 

On the taut string of gale; 
There in a pathless place 

[In storm, might blunder through 
A fury — lightning trace 


Of the Apollic fire of you). 


So would you pass with song, 


But that some woman-sense 
Told you it was not long, 
This hour of inference. 
Melody, note it in 
Crescendos, and the thin 
Horn that wakes from sleep 
Echoes that will keep, 
Beyond this changeful place, 
Harmonies of space 

Louder than finite you, 
Greater than any part 
Nuance of vestal brow, 
Surge of the mutinous heart. 


Dorothy, Jean McLeim 
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IN NINETEEN-THIRTY-FOUR 
ODE TO BOOKS 


We have been friends as long as I can remember. 
Old enough to choose, I tucked your slende1 
Shape under my arm and kept it there 

Against the heart. Afterwards, everywhere 

I went, you went. Season throughout season 

{ have continued in this with good reason. 


Caught in this kinship, I am not alone. 
Since the earliest letters charred on stone, 
There have been, like me, many others; 
Reading, I am related to greater brothers 


f think of an old man like Saint Jerome 
Sitting in a sunlit wooden room 

Behind a table reading the books thereo 
And at his feet asleep his favorite lion 

And silence such, that Time’s insistent knock 
Resembles merely the syllables of a clock. 


i shall be faithful. You may count on this 

Any kiss I give will be only a kiss 

You know the shape of the traitor’s shoulder-blade 
More than once, thin shadows they have made, 


Sliding upwards, have passed across your pages 
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Doctor Faustus, for one, betrayed you. Ages 
Later the German Faust, weakening at last, 
Denied you for a lock of yellow hair. 

While chants ascended from the convent square 
He cast his fate among the darker suns; 

And all the bells and voices of the nuns 

Litted and fell out on the April breeze. 


But let us forget betrayals such as these. 
And let the peacock spread his burning plumes, 
Remain resplendent while the mind resumes 


Its careful reading of the words to come. 


You have died many deaths by fire in Rome, 
And once in Greece. Often in market-places 
Your flames have reddened many fanatic faces, 
While pigeons rose wheeling from their perches 


Along the smoke-obscured facades of churches. 


You have been born by fire of another kind — 


The clear intent fire inside the mind. 


Once born, you are and ever shall extend 


World without end. World without end. 


LOST 


Lost in the mountains . In the desert . Lost . 


In the fog . In the strange city . Reward offered . 
g f 
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In time of rain . In time of early frost . 
In mid-way of our mortal life . Lost 


Last seen walking quietly together 
Last seen wearing a dark sweater: 
Answering to such and such a name 
Disappearing into a field of clover 
Last seen on the last day of Octobe: 
Last seen and never seen again 


Those who have not been lost are not as others 


They may greet with elation the turning year; 
They may easily welcome the slipping seconds 
And feel the descent of winter without fear. 


But we will look from our window into the night 


And find the air alive with hissing light; 
The wires shrill with ice, and down below 
The ground gleaming with relentless snov 
And no foot-prints. No foot-prints. No. 


SAINT SWITHEN’S 


His shadow met him at his do 
That fatal shadow on the floor. 
He came and saw his shadow there 


Hanging in the empty air. 
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He came and saw and went again 
Inside the hallways of his den. 


I think it was on Saturday, 

That fatal day —alack the day! 

For six more weeks, for six weeks more, 
Snow and frost and ice and thaw. 

We may expect for six more weeks 


The wind to chap reluctant cheeks. 


The snow will spread an even plain 
And none will know where grew the grain. 
The gentle rattle of the corn 

Will be forgotten. All forlorn 

The silent starling in the snow 


Upon his back is all we know. 


! 


Put on the pot! Put on the pot! 
Pull your shawl about your arm. 
Brew linden blossoms boiling hot. 
The tea will keep us warm, 
And somehow we shall live this down 
By skating through the frozen town. 
Virginia Armitage McCall 
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THE TRACKLESS WAY 
MUTE TESTIMONY 


This journey is exacted over and over again, 

like the dark flowing of water where a body has been, 
like the tremor of leaf in winds that remain 

fugitive and unseen. 


There is aching when a word withholds a word, 
urging footsteps from an old remembered cry, 
bending silence to the pent avowal stirred 

in the mind’s eye; 


marking then the twinges of spirit that pass 
embitteredly, the slow pantomime of desire, the phrase 
of lost hours gathered in a vacuum of voice 

from other days. 


This journey is exacted over and over again... 

the hand martyred to quiet, the mouth renewed of leisure 
heavy with retreat, heavy with the pain 

that might have been its pleasure. 


FRAIL TEMPEST 


Surely nothing is mine of a storm - 

the trees broken, the birds huddled and alone. 
I have been safe and warm 

wondering at what I have known... 
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the dead music that sinks to rest 
after a storm, and the acorns lying 
in little pools of a bird’s nest, 


and the wind plying 


so softly through the grass it is not there 
or anywhere, or even the wind at all, 

but a memory of high things that share 
beauty in the wind only to fall. 


Surely nothing is mine but the calm 
coming after a storm, and the day squandered 
loosely, like petals from a child’s palm. 


But heart, heart who have wandered 


+ 


to this place where silence is bound, 
where hunger is slow, 

surely you did not come without sound, 
it could not be so . 


ve somewhere in your fugitive going 
you have known wind and rain, and love broken 
by a frail tempest in the night blowing; 


out of a storm your quiet, your peace spoken. 
ELEGY ON THE WIND 


The music of your voice comes sadly on the wind tonight — 
it is like an old April singing a farewell to spring. 
So beautiful it is, I shall live for listening. 
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I shall hear other music given to the wind, and possessed 
like a leaf loved by the wind, like a bird blown to flight 
upward and alone, driven beyond the moon to rest. 


Say it is all I shall live for, music that flees 

the indelicate mind, the heart undisturbed by its going; 
say it is all I have known or shall ever be knowing, 

that I have forsaken the soullessness of these, 


coming out of time, out of wandering, out of the night 
to hear the music of your voice blowing, blowing. 


GREEN CAPTURE 


From his dark chrysalis of doubt 
he sees his lady weave despair 
over his body and about 

his loneliness, that fills the air 


with jealous words, with bitter cries, 
with every pent-up misery 

whereon remembered beauty dies. 
So webbed, so fast enmeshed is he, 


so undevised within his brain 

a manner of escape. . . until 

the thinly firm and woven skein 
shall mark the confines of his will, 
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shall crush him to himself again, 
a netted quaking holocaust, 
until he knows the stifling pain 


of love destroyed, his lady lost. 


4LL BUT THE BRAVE 


This man is poised against the sky 
for youth to teach him how to live 


and age to teach him how to die. 


He has the lone prerogative 
of wanting wisdom, yet he stands 


waiting for someone else to give 


all wisdom’s trust into his hands. 
His eagerness cannot erase 
what dark bewilderment commands; 


he does not move a single pace 
to grapple youth or look upon 
the silent pacifistic face 


of age . . . and they will soon be gone. 
O Lonely One, how utterly 
you dare to brave oblivion. 
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THE INHERITORS 


No knowledge can rescind 

the trackless way they go. 
Their fathers loved them so. . . 
they willed them to the wind. 


They willed a keener brain 
to dull a sharper grief, 
they minimized relief 

by magnifying pain. 


Out of this no moot 
fulfilment of a hope 
denies that it can cope 


with frost on early fruit, 


that sorrow culls their youth 
and loneliness their age, 
that there is none will cage 
the animal of truth, 


redeeming now the mind 
long solvent in despair 
and bodies bent to bear 
a thing they cannot find. 
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THE PASTORAL 


They also know the nerveless beauty of autumn 
who long endure what the eyeless earth has done. 
(Soil of my fathers, though you covet their waiting, 


relinquish these hours to me in the noonwide sun.) 


Into this day I live as they died before me, 

hot with the excess of summer wet on my brow — 
(O rocks unaltered, O woods and lichen sating 
the sudden release of autumn, this barren bough, 
in your interminable silence admit such mysteries 
as must betide the death of earth to offer!)— 
yet even now this autumn binds the histories 


that lie beseiged by time in a timeless coffer. 


I have come now to flay desire and longing, 
(O heart, beat quietly!) withstand the thrust 
of quick and fecund things and all their thronging 


caught in an artless struggle with the dust. 


And here, as inarticulate as they are lying, 
my fathers, angered by peace and its slow betrayal, 
stemmed by the nerveless beauty that autumn bequeaths 


the brittle stall 


k, the unpetaled flower, the dying 
will hold communion with me out of this wonder 
of autumn blowing down like the exquisite and frail 
body of a bird untroubled by the thunder. 


Lola Pergament 
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ON TEACHING THE WRITING OF POETRY 


OR the last two academic years I have been teaching the 

writing of poetry to students at the University of Miami 
in Florida — at least that is what I fondly believe I have been 
doing. The students I know enjoyed it, for youth — given 
an even break — enjoys poetry and loves to swim in it. But 
there remains the fundamental question, can one really teach 
people how to write it? 

There are, as in every controversy, two sides to this ques 
tion. Whoever it was who said, “Poets are born, not made,” 
unquestionably set forth the more popular belief. He put 
into words the facile condemnation, the easy way of dismiss 
ing the imperfect achievement with a wave of the hand and 
a smile of superior knowledge. And the German poet, the 
Graf von Platen, who held that anyone of average intelli- 
gence can be taught to write it, has always been the un 
popular champion. 

But there exists here surely the middle ground where the 
truth is more than likely to be found, and it is in this middle 
ground that the teacher must dwell. The reason is to be 
found in poetry itself. For poetry is not a single flash of 
divine fire, a heaven-sent effluvium of some mysterious sort, 
as the onlooker so often thinks. It may be this, yes, but it 
is also a craft, with rules and regulations, with a highly 
developed technique and a strict discipline. The fact is, | 
believe, that poets are both born and made. Unquestionably 
a true poet must have, somewhere under his brain-pan, a 
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subtle personal sense of organic rhythm and the individual 
fashion of looking at the world which gives his utterances 
their content. But he must have far more than this. He must 
have technical control; he must know how to use the tools 
of his trade, how to make his lines telling and how to avoid 
the numberless pitfalls which beset the tyro. It is this craft 
side of poetry which can be taught, and learned. And I would 
so far agree with the Graf von Platen as to say, after two 
years of experience, that I believe the majority of college 
students can be taught to write correct and adequate verse. 
Beyond this no teacher would go. 

The problems of a teacher in this field are many and subtle. 
Since poetry is after all a sort of skin over the soul, it is 
quite as much with the soul as with the technique that he 
must deal, even though technique is all he can be sure of 
putting over. For in order to produce anything on which 
to exercise his technical knowledge the student must first 
have the wish to write. Otherwise he will be mute, and the 
end will not be achieved. Now if a teacher is too absolute 
in his criticism, too carping and insistent on perfection, he 
will dry up the source and nothing will come forth at all. 
If on the other hand he is too enthusiastic over feeble efforts 
he will produce only a mass of distended craniums which 
again are of no use to him. It is not so easy to find the middle 
ground. 

In the beginning, confronted with a heterogeneous group 
of lovable, careless, eager and psychologically defenseless 


youngsters, the teacher must obviously feel his way. He knows 
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that probably no one among them will develop into a new 
Keats, but he must for his own purposes assume that each 
and every one of them will so develop. At first they show 
precious little signs of it. The early efforts are for the most 
part far below the threshold of serious criticism. Therefore 
he does not criticize. He smiles at the puns on “tulips” and 
“two lips,” joshes when a verse starts like a love poem and 
turns in the second stanza into praise of a brand of cigarettes, 
and passes lightly by the more profound effort which de- 
clares that city lights are like stars of earth. If there is a 
good phrase somewhere he points it out. He concentrates on 
making his students like and trust him. And he talks. He 
tells them not to be afraid of poetry, that it is not mysterious. 
He helps them patiently past the curious complexes of youth 
—the fear of ridicule, the feeling that poetry is an absurd 
thing to be doing, the fear of inadequacy that keeps them 
from trying seriously. He reads them good poetry, the best 
he can find, without too many annotations. And it has been 
my experience that with every class quite suddenly — with 
me it usually comes after the fourth or fifth weekly lesson 
all this crassness drops away. The students have suddenly 
and all together got the hang of what they are trying to do. 
After that the teacher can go ahead and begin some sort of 
creative criticism. 

By this time the students have probably assorted themselves 
into those who have perceptible talent and those who have 
not ; and the teacher, being human, will find himself lecturing 


and criticizing exclusively for the three or four who most 
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obviously understand what he is saying. This he should of 
course do, to a certain extent. Those who have more should 
receive more. Yet here also he should be cautious, for what 
mortal can foresee these things with any certainty? I well 
remember my son at the age of ten saying to me, ‘““Wouldn’t 
it be convenient for the police if all criminals had red noses 
or green ears, so one could recognize them?” How often 
have I thought of this in class, looking at the pretty amor- 
phous faces of the girls and the bulbous masculinity of the 
boys! If only I had some means of knowing whether among 
them is one with the authentic fire! if only he had green 
ears! But how is one to know? Ability, to be sure, is easily 
seen. But ability is only half the battle, even though this 
aptitude contain all the analyzable factors in their undevel- 
oped state. Anyone who has dealt long with art knows that 


numberless youngsters give promise of great things, only to 


go under and fail to develop as time goes on. For to be a 
great poet needs not only ability but character also, stamina, 
stick-to-it-iveness, the quality that makes it possible for him 
to “take it on the snout,” as Robert Frost says. 


tc 


And how 
1 have known youngsters of ap- 
parently quite mediocre ability far outstrip others of much 


is one to see this character? 


greater talent because they went ahead and continued to 
sarn while the more facile dropped by the wayside. 

The answer from the teacher’s standpoint is not to be too 
easily carried away, not to count too much on the flashy 
talents, not to boost them and neglect the rest, since after all 


they may not prove to be his best material. 
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This last of course concerns the search for the true poet 
who is born as well as made. But what of the vast ma 
jority who will never, even with the most expert teaching, 
be able to do more than write correctly? Well, I believe 
that they are all the better for even this much. The value 
of poetry appreciation has never been doubted in education. 
From early grade school up through college innumerable 
courses are given with the object of making the student more 
alive to the beauties of poetry. But I believe that in this 
matter a half ounce of practice is worth more than two 
pounds of theory. If a person has written even one bad 
sonnet he will ever afterward appreciate in a quite new 
and different way what others have accomplished, and if he 
has learned to write passable verse he has opened to himsel 
rich argosies of pleasure which many years of outside lectur 
ing and studying will not give him. Thereafter he sees poetry 
from the inside, not from the out. 


Moreover, in a day like our own wl 


en everyone tron 
the grocer to the congressman — not forgetting the club 
woman! — writes verse, a general spread of some sort of 


basic technical proficiency is highly desirable. It would elimi 
nate at least the lower third of the efforts! And since I also 
believe that the day which has great audiences, trained readers 
who really understand what they look at, is the day mos 
likely to call into existence the truly great poet, so I als 
believe that the more widespread a real knowledge of the art 
becomes, the more we are building the foothills from whic 


we hope the peaks will arise. 
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For this reason I must endorse heartily the growing prac- 
tice among the more advanced schools of teaching the writing 
of poetry from the second grade on through college. The 
seed should be sown early and watered continually, till the 
writing of poems becomes one of the regular activities of life, 
like breathing deeply or stopping to look at the sunset. 
Nothing irritates me more profoundly than the attitude so 
often met with that these things are in some way mysterious 
and unaccountable, to be surrounded with whispers and 
ereeted with exclamations. For the writing of poetry is as 
natural to innumerable human beings as singing is to birds 

if they will only take it naturally and discard the curious 


omplexes with which our western civilization has hedged 


iround the subject. 

But to return to teaching. In the grade schools it would 
be manifestly impossible to have a practicing poet as teacher, 
so the teacher of English must take it over, however ill or 
well equipped he or she may be. But by the time students 
reach the college age this should be changed. There students 
have a right to expect expert instruction from one who knows 
his subject thoroughly, and in most subjects they get it. 
Graduate lawyers teach law, and practicing chemists chem- 
istry. But too often the writing of poetry, when not omitted 
altogether, is put in the hands of a teacher of English who is 
rarely a poet and has no more inside knowledge of his sub 


ject than his students have. For it cannot be stated too often 
that to appreciate poetry from the outside and to understand 


from the inside are two far different matters. 
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Some universities have realized this. Robert Frost taught 
the writing of poetry at the University of Michigan for 
some years, Jessie Rittenhouse teaches it at Rollins, Lew 
Sarett at Northwestern, and there are others. But in the 
main the criticism stands. 

What now should be done about it? Every university 
and college with claims to importance should have on its 
staff a practicing poet, one who has proved himself by past 
achievement no mere theorist, and into his hands should be 
given this important subject. Nor should the question of 
academic degrees stand in his way. If you took a roster of 
the leading poets of today you would find hardly a Ph. D. 
among them! Not that they might not have these degrees, 
but that they seldom do. They have taken their degrees 
from another school and fought their fight in the periodicals 
and publishing houses. ‘They know their business practically. 

But — and this is an important proviso — no poet should 
stay at this teaching job for longer than two, or at the most 
three, years at a time, both for his own sake and for the sake 
of the university. After two years or so the poet’s initial 
enthusiasm wanes. He becomes a cog in the great machine 
of the university. He begins to teach by rote and thereby 
defeats his own ends, for poetry can never be a matter of 
cote. Furthermore, the poet, who at first learns almost as 
much as he teaches by clarifying and testing out his own 
ideas, finds after awhile that his own well-springs of 
creation are being impaired. He needs to change them, to 
write and not to think too much about it, to go back int 
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the sources of creation without intrusion of critical comment. 

My suggestion then is that in every university the courses 
in the writing of poetry should be separated from the other 
English courses and that a constantly changing instructorship 
should be established, to be held in turn by a number of 
good practicing poets. The supply of these should be as 
constant as the student body. In this fashion the univer- 
sities and colleges can do more for the art of poetry, not 
only in creation but also in appreciation, than in any other 


way. Eunice Tietjens 


REVIEWS 
LEANING BACKWARD 


Intrepid Bird, by Mary Britton Miller. Macmillan Co. 
Chis book may be characterized as the verse of a medieval 

temperament which apprehends the modern world. The 

poems convey a sense of struggle and suggest the “thing too 


tragic to sustain,” the “ancient” or “‘general agony” which 





make of their author a realist within dim “cathedral closes,”’ 
among “choirs of martyrs and the congregation of apostolic 
dead.” The theme has dramatic possibilities which are 
scarcely realized. 

The poems lack conviction because of technical deficiencies 
resulting in a disjointed and disintegrating style. “The three 
Pride poems suffer attenuation; Naked New-born Child 
seems too discursive. One questions the expenditure of four 


sonnets in the sequence Sparrows, devoted to a contrast be- 
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tween sparrows and doves, with the rhetorical question, 
“Hear ye the sparrows, pigeons?” and other such devices. 
The symbolism is interesting, but it is heavy cargo for birds 
to carry through fifty-six lines. Pastures Green and Leper’s 
Eyes are archaisms more frequent among the titles than the 
simple Snow Storm or Ascent. One wishes, too, that the 
author had not employed such popular terms as Zion, Phil 
istine, or Ishmael; they cover a multitude of literary sins. 
Mrs. Miller’s poems are more forceful when she discards 
the secondary method and manner of the address, plea 
prayer, or oration, and when she is not straining afte: 
usual effects; when she abandons pretentious description f 
verbal force. At these times, the poems have fewer blind 
spots both in technique and sensitivity. Walk in the Fog 
vith its gnomic image of one who has become 

A steaming tree, a floating bush, 

A shadow passing on the dune 

A cloud that steps across the moon — 
is particularly effective. Snow Storm is lively, with winds 
which have “loosed the stars and turned the Cosmos out of 


loors.” 
coors. 


Of the longer poems the mystical Pentecost is most su 
cessful. It is frenzied with quartz and crystal roses, sculp 
tural flowers, amber irises, exterior churches; it is compelling 
with “apprehended Deity.” Parturition would be bette: 
without such exhausted symbols as the Wall of Weeping; 
too much of the poem is spent in getting to the heart of the 


matter. 
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Che Dedication (one of the best moments in the book) 


Intrepid bird in the great tree — 
Oh! what a formidable feat 

lo cling to the precarious branch 
Amid the avalanche of leaves 
And sing a song so sweet. 


1e does not object to the bird or the branch; one only 


been a little higher, a little more pre- 


ous. Mrs. Miller has something so say, but she owes to 


‘ oe: 
seit tne discip 


; ats 
ine of weeding out the “shadows of a love 





halting word, the “joyed” and “ec- 
ues” and “It haths” of a rather stereo 
diction. She writes in the dark strain of a mysticism 


ich has its anger, and if it is not the thought which we 


ze so much as its expression, yet poetry exists in lan 
e, in that “single phrase, fresh-minted from the heart” 


ich she describes as the need of the Poet Among Flowers. 


- > ro 
Marguerite V. i Ooung 


SOCIETY PORTRAITS 


fuest Book, by Witter Bynner. Alfred A. Knopf. 


In these poems Mr. Bynner has doffed the metaphysical 
sip 











b of his fairly recent long work, Eden Tree, and fore- 
the lyric mood and the evocations of the New Mexican 
idscape for which he is best known, to appear as a writer 
de société. The role is not entirely new to him, but 

nce he has never shown any special aptitude for it o1 
lieved any conspicuous success in the field, is hard to 
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understand why he should attempt it again. Yet here is 
Guest Book, the reader to make of it what he can. 

The most that one reader can make of it is that, all things 
considered, it is pretty much of a bore. In tone and effect, 
these portraits of various “types” are so similar that it re- 
quires an effort, after having read them, to distinguish, say, 
Playboy from Dowager. Frankly, one has had enough by 
the time he reaches Helpmate and Hostess (the arrangement 
is alphabetical), and a good deal more than enough when he 
gets around to Toper and Tragedienne. In spite of Mr. 
Bynner’s announcement: 


Here are my guests recorded in a book 
And noted not with an invidious eye; 
For I have tried to concentrate my look 
On certain essences I know them by — 


the poems affect an archness and slick modernity which are 
not pleasant. Their wit frequently seems forced, and the 
urbanity is worn with the deliberate and self-conscious air 
that we associate with country relatives. Moreover, the 
irony is the kind usually referred to as ‘“‘genial,’’ which means 
a lack of point and vigor. At best this irony gives us a suc- 
cessful pun, a deftly turned phrase, a few verses here and 
there which contain enough of the element of surprise, or of 
good verbalism, to make them worth quoting — such lines, 
for example, as these from Mayflower: 
Liquor and lapses, lecheries and laughter 


Are the alliteration of his nights. 


And so on any night in any street 
He sails abroad, enamored of a sheet: 
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A sheet that winds to him a lovely limb 
Away from family warranties and crests 
Which hold no such significance for him 
As the important heraldry of breasts, 

Nevertheless, one wonders again why Mr. Bynner should 
have written these poems or, at any rate, bothered to make a 
book of them. If he had printed them without the titles, 
giving the latter in an appendix, and offering the volume as 
a new kind of guessing game, how much more diverting the 
whole thing would have been! As it is, only the guest suf- 
fering from insomnia is likely to keep on turning the pages. 


T. C. Wilson 
\N ENGLISH ECCENTRIC 


A Mad Lady’s Garland, by Ruth Pitter. The Cresset Press, 

London. 

Miss Pitter’s latest book of verse opens with Maternal 
Love Triumphant or Song of the Virtuous Spider, and closes 
with The Coffin Worm, “which,” we are bidden, “consider.” 
The majority of the poems are reprinted from The Neu 
English Weekly, where they appeared under the significant 
heading Pastiche. And pastiche, in both senses of the word, 
her Garland admittedly is. 

Reading it, however, one is tempted to maintain that such 
good pastiche has its proper place in poetry no less than has 
good satire. For in her own line, Miss Pitter is quite un- 
rivalled among her contemporaries. Her style is associated, 
by Robert Nichols, with that of the earlier Tudor poets. 


Actually, her affinities are seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
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tury. Her use of the Spenserian is reminiscent less of Spen- 
ser himself than of Thomson, or Shenstone, and her sub- 
jects invite comparison less with either of these than with 
Lovelace, Lady Winchelsea, or even — in The Coffin Worm 
—with Herbert of Cherbury. Her handling of all her 
styles is deft. Nor are her poems mere exercises, as is the 
case with the pastiche work of Edith Sitwell. They are 
original in conception, satirically pointed, and, as A. E. points 
out, “symbolical.”” Her sense of humor —-a rare and dan- 
gerous quality in most good verse — is exquisite and certain. 
Her imagination is ingenious; and the female spider who, 
having eaten her husband, looks forward to the day when 
Heaven will see them reunited, suggests that there can be 
more to ingenuity than is generally conceded. 

As Hilaire Belloc points out in his Preface to the book, 
Miss Pitter possesses both a perfect ear and a happy knack of 
lighting upon exact epithets. And if 4 Mad Lady's Gar- 
land is not, perhaps, a book well calculated to increase her 
reputation as a serious poet, there are many things in it which 
nobody but a serious poet could well be expected to conceive. 
Occasionally, as in the strangely satisfying Digdog, one gets 
down to a poetry which need owe nothing to any but the 
most personal inspiration. And occasionally also, as in Fowls 
Celestial and Terrestrial, one comes upon a music which 1s 
traceable to no other source. Miss Pitter may not set out 
to do a very great deal, but what she sets out to do she does 


perfectly. D. G. Bridson 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


Poetry has the pleasure of awarding four prizes this year 
— its twenty-second list of honors in the twenty-three years 


a 


of its history. We list them with grateful acknowledgments 


to the donors: 


The Helen Haire Levinson Prize, to be awarded for the 
twenty-first time through the generosity of Mr. Salmon 
O. Levinson, the internationally distinguished Chicago 
lawyer and publicist. 

The Guarantors Prize, to be awarded for the twenty- 
second time; presented this year by the Friday Club of 
Chicago, a society of Chicago women which has financed, 
ever since 1922, a number of PorTry’s prizes. 

The Midland Authors Prize, for a young poet resident 
in one of the twelve central states which are represented 
in the Society of Midland Authors. 

A Young Poet's Prize, contributed, like the Guarantors 
Prize, by the Friday Club of Chicago, for a young poet 
who has not yet published a volume. 

We again recommend strongly to other clubs, and also to 
individuals interested in the art, the endowment of prizes and 
scholarships for poets similar to those given annually, in 
the larger American communities and abroad, to painters, 
sculptors, architects, and musicians. The Guggenheim Foun- 
dation and the Pulitzer Prize — together with several special 
recognitions such as the Shelley Memorial Award (endowed 


by the late Mary P. Sears), the Hopwood awards to students 
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at the University of Michigan, and the hospitality of the 
Yaddo and McDowell Foundations —are the only public 
endowments which allow poets to enjoy their benefits, whereas 
large annual or biennial grants — $1,000, $1,500, and even 
much more —are permanently endowed in great numbers 
to reward excellence in the other arts. 

In order to encourage such endowments, either as gifts or 
bequests, it is our custom to suggest two plans which offer 
as much progressiveness and fluidity, and freedom from local 
and conservative prejudices, as any artistic endowment in 
perpetuity can hope for. 


Both plans imply an endowment fund in the keeping of some rep- 
utable trust company, the income to supply the annual award 

Under the first plan the donor, aided by the editor of Porrry and 
other carefully chosen advisers, would appoint the first committee 
award—a jury strictly professional, consisting of poets only; this 
jury to be self-perpetuating through the triennial resignation of one 
member and election of a new one. Under the second, let the presi- 
dents of three widely separated institutions—say, the Universities of 
California and Illinois, and the Poetry Society of America; or Har- 
vard, the University of Chicago, and one of the Pacific Coast 
universities; or any other representative three—let such a 
colleges or societies be requested each year by the custodian of the 
fund (the trust company) to appoint each a member of the commit- 
tee of awards, such committee-member to be a poet of high repute 
one not in their faculty or board of officers. And let this committee 
bestow the award. 

It would be for the donor to decide whether his gift or bequest 
should be used for scholarships—that is, student awards to young 
poets; or for awards of honor, so to speak, to poets who have done 
high service in the art. If the award should be generously large 
the honor would become correspondingly conspicuous, and this fact 
would be a strong influence toward the worthy disposal of it, as in 
the case of the Nobel Prize. 

The will of the late Mary P. Sears followed the second of these 
plans in endowing with $20,000 her annual Shelley Memorial Award 
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which thus far has enriched, by over $800 each, Conrad Aiken, 
Lizette Reese and Archibald MacLeish; two awards being divided 
between (last year) Lola Ridge and Frances Frost, and (this year) 
Lola Ridge and Marya Zaturenska. 

The editors and advisory committee of Porrry constitute 
the jury of awards, except that this year George Dillon was 
too far away and too busy to study the problem. Poems by 
members of the jury are hors concours, the entries of the 
past year being The Temple of Heaven (April) and Jane 
Addams (July) by Harriet Monroe; and a group of Four 
Poems (September) by Eunice Tietjens. Also it has been 
against our policy to repeat awards. Under this rule the 
following poets of our twenty-third year are hors concours: 
William Butler Yeats, Wallace Stevens, Marjorie Allen 
Seiffert, Marianne Moore, H. D., John Gould Fletcher, 
Helen Hoyt, William Carlos Williams, and Hildegarde 
Flanner. 

We proceed with the awards, which are made for poems 
printed during the past year in Volumes XLV and XLVI of 
Poetry (October 1934, to September 1935), with reference 
also to each poet’s general achievement or promise. 

The HeLten Harre LEvINSON PRIZE of one hundred dol- 
lars, for a poem or group of poems by a citizen of the United 
States, published in Portry during its twenty-third year, is 


awarded to 


Mary BARNARD 


of Vancouver, Washington, for her group of three poems, 
Spectral Tunes, printed in Portry last April. 
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Previous awards have been as follows: | 
1914—Carl Sandburg, for Chicago Poems. 
1915—Vachel Lindsay, for The Chinese Nightingale. 
1916—Edgar Lee Masters, for All Life in a Life. 
1917—Cloyd Head, for Grotesques. 
1918—J. C. Underwood, for The Song of the Cheechas. 
1919—H. L. Davis, for Primapara. 
1920—Wallace Stevens, for Pecksniffiana. 
192i—Lew Sarett, for The Box of God. } 
1922—Robert Frost, for The Witch of Cods. 
1923—Edwin Arlington Robinson, for Avenel Gray. 
1924—Amy Lowell, for Evelyn Ray. 
1925—Ralph Cheever Dunning, for The Four Minds. 
1926—Mark Turbyfill, for 4 Marriage with Space. 
1927—Maurice Lesemann, for New Poems. 
1928—Elinor Wylie, for Four Poems. 
1929—Marijorie Allen Seiffert, for Bread Out of Iron. 
1930—Hart Crane, for The Bridge. 
1931—Edna St. Vincent Millay, for Three Sonnets. 
1933—Marianne Moore, for Part of a Novel, Part of a Poem, Part 
of a Play. 
1934—Horace Gregory, for Men of Three Ages. 


The Guarantors Prize of one hundred dollars for a 
poem or group of poems published in Portrry during its 
twenty-third year is awarded to 

WINFIELD TowNLey Scort 


of Providence, Rhode Island, for his group of selections fron 


last July. 


This prize has been previously awarded as follows 
1913—-Vachel Lindsay, for General William Booth Enters 
Heaven. 


1914—Constance Skinner, for Songs of the Coast-dwellers. 
1915—“H. D.,” for Poems. 
1916—John Gould Fletcher, for Arizona Poems. 
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1917—Robert Frost, for Snow. 

1918—Ajan Syrian, for From the Near East. 

1919—Marijorie Allen Seiffert, for The Old Woman. 
1920—Edna St. Vincent Millay, for The Beanstalk. 
1921—Ford Madox Hueffer Ford, for A House. 
1922—Alfred Kreymborg, for Pianissimo. 

1923—Lola Ridge, for The Fifth-floor Window. 
1924—Amanda Hall, for The Ballad of Three Sons. 
1925—Leonora Speyer, for Ballad of a Lost House. 
1926—Agnes Lee, for New Poems. 

1927—Malcolm Cowley, for Blue Juniata. 

1928—Marion Strobel, for Lost City. 

1929—H. Boner, for Memoranda of Various Phenomena. 
1930—Abbie Huston Evans, for On This Hill. 
1931—William Carlos Williams, for The Botticellian Trees. 
1933—Elder Olson, for Essay on Deity and A Novel in Pictures. 
1934—-Hildegarde Flanner, for 4 Ballad and Lyrics. 


The MipLtanp AutuHors Prize of fifty dollars, donated 
by the Society of Midland Authors for a poet resident in one 
of the twelve central states, is awarded to 


C. A. MILLsPAUGH 


of Muncie, Indiana, for his group of eight poems, Out of a 
Soundless Land, printed in Poetry for October, 1934. 

A Younc Poet’s Prize of fifty dollars, presented, like 
the Guarantors Prize, by the Friday Club of Chicago, is 
awarded to 

Harry Brown 


of Portland, Maine, for his group of three poems, Poems 
Slanting Rhythms, printed in Porrry last September. 
Recide he al > awards the foll >. . : 
besides the above awards, the ftollowing poems of our 

twenty-third year receive Honorable Mention: 
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Blues for Ruby Matrix, by Conrad Aiken (January). 

The Return: An Elegy, by Robert Penn Warren (Novem- 
ber). 

Sonata in Hollywood (group), by Carlyle F. MacIntyre 
(June). 

Earth Dominant (group), by Frances Kitchell Lamar (Au- 
gust). 

Journey the Long Way Round I-V, by Paul Wren (Feb- 
ruary). 

Shadows Under the Wind (group), by Henry W. Rago 
(July). 

La Passada Folor, by Arthur Ebel Steig (November). 

Outcry (group), by Raymond Holden (December). 

Nebulae, by Lionel Wiggam (June). 

Perspective and Doom, by Laura Lee Bird (July). 

Two Poems, by Muna Lee (November). 

Heavy Gift (group), by Marguerite V. Young (September). 

Arkansas Poems, by Richard Leon Spain (May). 

Ariadne, by Eunice Clark (June). 

My Only Gift, by Israel Smith (June). 

A Moment, by Florence Ripley Mastin (June). 

Hurricane, by J. Sinclair Shafer (October). 

Song, by Bertha Williams (July). 


Until two years ago it was our custom to repeat in every No- 
vember Prize Award Number the lists of awards made in previous 
years, but the length of these lists now prohibits a continuance of 
this practice. We must therefore refer our readers to the issue of 
November, 1933, for a complete record of poets honored by earlier 
prizes. The awards of more prosperous years, in addition to the 
Levinson and Guarantors Prizes, have included a series of fifteen 
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Young Poet’s Prizes, the John Reed Memorial Prize (presented 
seven times by Louise Bryant), the Midland Authors Prize (pre- 
sented four times by the Society of Midland Authors), the awards 
presented by the Friday Club of Chicago (in five cases under the 
title of Young Poet’s Prize) and the three prizes of the Friends of 
American Writers (each of the above being $100). Also we may 
record a series of special awards—our earliest prize of $250 
awarded to William Butler Yeats in 1913, and by him graciously 
returned (all but $50) in favor of some younger poet, and re- 
awarded to Ezra Pound; a War Poem Prize of $100 in 1914 to 
Louise Driscoll; a Play Prize of $100, 1916, to Wallace Stevens; 
the Berry Prize of $100, 1928, to Emanuel Carnevali; three later 
Lyric Prizes of $100 or $50; a Century of Progress Prize of $100, 
1933, to Paul Engle; a Peace Poem Prize of $250, 1929, to Charles 
A. Wagner; and an Award of Honor of $500, 1928, to Vachel 
Lindsay. 


THE PRIZE POEMS 


Following our custom, we reprint a few of the shorter 
poems on which our awards are based. 


Of Mary Barnard’s three poems in April, we reprint one: 
ONDINE 


At supper time an ondine’s narrow feet 

Made dark tracks on the hearth. 

Like the heart of a yellow fruit was the fire’s heat, 
But they rubbed together quite blue with the cold. 
The sandy hem of her skirt dripped on the floor. 
She sat there with a silvered cedar knot 

For a low stool; and I sat opposite, 

My lips and eyelids hot 

In the heat of the fire. Piling on dry bark, 

Seeing that no steam went up from her dark dress, 
I felt uneasiness 

As though firm sand had shifted under my feet 

In the wash of a wave. 

I brought her soup from the stove and she would not eat, 
But sat there crying her cold tears, 
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Her blue lips quivering with cold and grief. 
She blamed me for a thief, 

Saying that I had burned a piece of wood 

The tide washed up. And I said, N 

The tide had washed it out again; and even so 
A piece ot sodden wood was not so rare 

As polished agate stones or ambergris 


She stood and wrung her hair 

So that the water made a sudden splash 

On the round rug by the door. I saw her go 
Across the little footbridge to the beach 

After, I threw the knot on the hot coals. 

It fell apart and burned with a white flash, 

A crackling roar in the chimney and dark smoke 
I beat it out with a poker 

In the soft ash. 

Now I am frightened on the shore at nigh 
And all the phosphorescent swells that rise 

Come toward me with the threat of her dark eyes 
With a cold firelight in them; 

And crooked driftwood writhes 

In dry sand when I pass. 








Should she return and bring her sisters with her, 
The withdrawing tide 

Would leave 2 long pool in my bed. 

There would be nothing more of me this side 
The melting foamline of the latest wave. 





Of the Biography for Traman, by Wi 
Scott, we reprint one section: 


HE REMEMBERS HIS CHILDHOOD 
For Esther Wi 
You must not forget her, Traman, said Tr 
Watching the withering of spri: 
maple, 





r—<ust rutters lim 





Its scent warm at his face while he remembered her 


Warm at his face—and answered, shall I for 
Could I forget 
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Che mornings of my childhood? 
This is the place, 

Chis is her dust and grass, and here her tired face 

ime; and you still a boy, 


lraman, he said. 
darkness for the last time 


irned down into 
and all 
kindness unpaid. 
I e here for shade. That day long ago 
1 the snow, 





is even I r 
you stood here and the sun poured o 





W he I 1 
And on the black hole in the snow— 
es, I remember, said Traman; I remember. . My second 
1 . . But that isn’t it, no word 
koned with her, 





Mother, my first wife. 
as ever made for her; love never r 
re no word; none that I ever heard. 
€ r heard—from you, from anyone; 
in who loved you, Traman 


“-KON 


who set 











he + wis 
é the intricate water of love 
\ ibout r your hands, mouth, forehead, eyes ter that 
d ve 1 in its own stre Y were the small 
, the doll child } ] } a 58 
re of its s e, the doll child for the uld she never had 
and yet 
t le loved, Tramar Do not rget. 
y ' } } 
rave me ¢ she gave me ears oh, where 
ase! he cried. 
Where was the prai 
could ha kinder. You were so proud and shy, 
it time she sobbed alone at your going— vhy 
lid y ) 
I heard her cry, t I did not want to cr 
thr tched with the fist in it; I was afraid 
te I 1aps she knew. 
It would have been little. 
tle. Ah, t bitter grass; 
ees 
i1€ 
your ha lraman 


rt; it is even 
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Of the group by C. A. Millspaugh, we reprint two poems: 
SONNET 


I wait in the loudness of peacocks, under the vine. 
Here shall I meet you in shade shorn of leaves. 
At the knell of hollow gourds, in fine 

high heat you will come; through long lain sheaves 
of grain, with fervor of rubies come, with topaz 
innocence gleamingly come. Though thunder cowls 
my night, you will bring sleep to me; on paths 

of sapphire you will slip your feet, and owls 

and moths and noisome birds will wing no more. 
All springs will stir at your drinking, and the bands 
of branches spread their intricate death before 
your coming. By the washed stones, by hands 

of weeds I will know you, clad in purple foam; 

at the sound of bells you will come home. 


SONG 


Silent, silent, still as the moon, 
hushed, the heart’s gone home too soon; 
still as the pool no waves dismay 
Death had stolen you away. 


Woesome is the mocking-bird, 

lonely he and speaks no word: 
grief is sole and grayly dressed. 
Death has touched you at the breast. 


Softly, softly, raining cools you; 

Spring is reaching budding through you; 
roots have crowned you, and from seeds 
Death has strung you binding beads. 


Stolen, stolen, clay-enfolden, 
sun cannot tomorrow bolden; 
silently lightless night will stay: 
Death has kissed your lips away. 


Harry Brown’s style requires space — those who are in 
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terested in this young poet should be referred to our Sep- 
tember issue. However, we reprint two poems, of the first 


only Part J: 
PLAN FOR A FIELD 
Greece: Seventh Century A.D. 

And as I went down to the Piraeus 
To pay my respects to the Goddess, 
I met Glaucon and he crossed himself, 
Saying that Muhammed had entered Mecca 
And they groveled before him along the sunswept streets. 
“We fought in a lost cause,” he said, 
“My two-handed sword fell from the wall this morning— 
As a last resort I shall hang a hammer in its place.” 
And we could almost see their sails on the horizon, 
And their armies swinging toward us— 
Singing heathens along the sands. 
In a whirlwind came Agertulus the Egyptian, 
And he brought dark words from the mouth of the Nile 
(Cats like men, swathed in black glory). 
At early Mass, as I left them, he called, 
“What of the Gates, shall they be torn from their hinges?” 
And I cried, “Yes, yes, 
Soon unto everlasting.” 


EPIGRAMS FOR A FAILING VOICE 
Who walks in the shadow, bitter, beside you? 
Who stalks unfearing with hidden face 
And trembled tread and quenched emotion? 
Speaking no word, a shape 
Degenerates into a skip or a canter 
Under the lamps of the fogbound street. 
You seek magnolias in a sunken garden 
Of mossgrown pools and dead leaves of roses; 
Petals, too, that drift across the stones. Why 
Have you come here, cochon, hoping 
To find words on a laden tree 
That is the property of no man or child 
Or anything that conceals its features? 
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You must not linger here—we must be on 
To more exotic growths, Africa, Asia, 

Or any remaining dark continent that thrills 
Worn ears and teeth and senses. All 

Are approachable. There are no diseases 
That we shall not fall before. Following 
Polo and, later, foetid merchants, 

We shall resume our journey at 

Bois or Samarcand. Spices, myrrh, 
Cedarwood—all shall aid us in building 

A temple in foreign places to 

The words that we could not touch or gather, 
The clever phrases of other men. 


NEWS NOTES 
Scribner’s has now published the biography 


on which Edgar Lee Masters has worked for the 
This volume at once becomes an indispensab] 











nent y 
the period of American life which serves as its backg: 
on the literary decade in which these two poets play« » notable 
a part, at the height of their powers, in the Middle West of twent 


years ago. 

Arrows Editions, of New York, has just publishe Tom, 
ballet written by E. E. Cummings at the suggestion of Ma 
Morehouse for stage-presentation. This is Mr, C in 
venture into drama, his play Him having been issued sev 
ago. Mr. Cummings’ purpose in adapting Harriet Beecher St 
hero to his own uses is explained as follows: “The starting 
of Eimt immediately suggests Tom: in each case, a humanit 


idée fixe serves as the springboard for a plunge into actuality 









In the death of Anne Higginson Spicer, which occu 
ber 8th at Fall River, Mass., the various “columns f thi 
lost one of their cleverest and most amusing contributors. M 
her life was passed in a Chicago suburb, where her gar« 





garden 
her rhymes helped her and her husband to share with their f 
the joys of life. As “Anchusa” she will be missed r her 
comments on the curious ways of the world, and many friends 


regret the loss of her grace and sympathy. 
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, 


Moore, of Brooklyn, is the author of / ‘ 
Observations (Dial Press, 1924), and this year 

mpany has published her Selected Poems, with 

Eliot. She first appeared as a poet in POETRY 

1e received the Levinson Prize. 

rs. L, A. Goldstone), of New York, where her 

since 1685, has appeared often in Portry and 


oems 


Mrs. Remington Stone), who now lives in New 
nd brought up in Guadalajara, Mexico, where 
dentistry. There she founded the verse-maga- 
had a brief but interesting history, Witter 
sistant in the editorship. She studied at Berkeley, 
st. She has published 








irious places, east and we 


















ré s books —Mexican taies, et 
Mrs. Walter C. Curry) lives in Nashville, Tenn., 
her hus id is in the English department of Vand 
¢ sit 
Mr. John A. H t 1 
( to Bost ( 
a oldes 
James He 
lives Cedar Rapids 
N Lola | 
LIVE 
poets « i s 
M Dorot 
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] ] 
, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 


Saint Peter Relates an Incident, Selected Poems, by James Weldon 
Johnson. Viking Press. 

Bay Window Ballads, by David McCord. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Beat of Wings, by Virginia Chapin. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The Crystal Flute, by Adelaide Love. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Selected Poems (1915-1935), by Arthur S. Bourinot, Macmillan Co. 

Roses Green, Roses Black, by Louis A. Freedman. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Circle in the Sand, by Isabel Valle. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Quarried Crystal, by Mary Cummings Eudy. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Moon in the City, by Angela Marco, Stephen Daye Press, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

Once When Arcturus Shone, by Mabel Posegate. Stephen Daye 
Press, 

Beauty, Signature of God, by Evelyn M. Watson. Bruce Humphries 

Sled Against the Door, by Gertrude C. L. Whitney. Bruce Hum 
phries. 

Thunder in Spring, by Ruth de Menezes. Kaleidograph Press, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Spinnings from the Cobwebs, by David R. Churchill. Caxton 
Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. 

Thirty Poems, by Don Ernst. Privately printed. 

Poems and an Essay on Lionello Fiumi, translated from the Italian 
into the French, by Eugene Beataux. Les Presses Modernes, Paris 


ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 


Poems by Missouri Students, edited by Robert L. Ramsay. Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Today’s Literature: An Omnibus, edited by D. C. Gordon, V. R. 
King, and W. W. Lyman. American Book Co., New York. 

The Arts Today, edited with an Introduction by Geoffrey Grigson. 
Bodley Head, London. 

This Modern Poetry, by Babette Deutsch. W. W. Norton & Co. 

The Trend of Modern Poetry, by Geoffrey Bullough. Oliver & 
Boyd, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Only the Fear, by Lenore G. Marshall. Macmillan Co. 

The Prose Poetry of Su Tung-P’O, by Cyril Drummond LeGros 
Clark. Kelly & Walsh, Shanghai, China, 
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| HAVE BEEN A PILGRIM 
By JAMIE SEXTON HOLME $1.50 


Mrs. Holme, author of Star Gatherer and Floodmark, in this third 
f verse, reaches a new high. Of Floodmark, published by us 
in 1930, Frontier and Midland wrote: "The singer knows fear and pain 

. but has kept her sweetness through all and held fast to whatever 
of beauty and gladness life offers. Her philosophy is balanced .. . 
her personality is vivid." Clifford Gessler in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
wrote: "Poems of a rare and luminous beauty, distinguished by truth, 
thought, insight and a straightforward, steadfast attitude toward life.” 


ILLINOIS POETS 
Foreword by Glenn Ward Dresbach $2.00 


An anthology of over 300 poems by 64 contemporary poets including 
Harriet Monroe, Lew Sarett, Marjorie Allen Seiffert, Dorothy Aldis, 
Fredericka Blankner, Agnes Lee, Adelaide Love, Dennis Murphy, Arthur 
H. Nethercot, J. U. Nicolson, Thomas Curtis Clark, Mr. Dresbach, 
Louise Ayres Garnett, Frances Shaw, Vincent Starrett, Marion Strobel 
and Mark Turbyfill. 


LUMINOUS TOKEN 
By Bertha Williams $1.50 


A first book of verse of which Lucia Trent, in Pasadena Star-News, 
writes: “Refreshing vibrancy . .. piquant and original whimsicality . 
heart-gripping pathos. Much of the charm of Sara Teasdale." Boston 
Globe: ‘Poems possessed of beauty your mind strives to hold.” Hart- 
ford Times: “Warmth of personality; the reader will find drama in 
many of these poems, and something of irony." 


volume o 








x * * 


Book ms. of verse are wanted for publication. ‘‘Poetry lovers of this country,” 
writes the Sacramento Bee, “are much indebted to Henry Harrison for his ad- 
mirable taste in the selection of modern poets.” 


HENRY HARRISON, Publisher, 430 Sixth Ave., New York 
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“POEMS FOR EVERY MOOD” 


The ten-cent anthology of 185 poems from Shakespeare's 
time to our own— 


Compiled by The Eprrors or Portry— 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

is, or should be, now on sale everywhere at the ) 
Woolworth and other 10-cent stores. If you can’t 

find it, send your order for not more than 5 copies to ) 

POETRY, at the rate of 15 cents each—10 cents for ) 

the book, 4 cents for postage and 1 cent for envelope. ) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


No order will be filled unless cash or stamps are 
enclosed. No invoices, no correspondence. Send 
order to 


POETRY 
232 East Erie Street, Chicago 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AU GUST 24, 1912. 
Of Poetry, published monthly at Chicago, Ill., for October 1, 
State of Illinois, County of Cook. Before me, a notary public in anc 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Geraldine Udell, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that she is the business manager of Poetry, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true sts tship, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 
That the name and address of the publisher, editor, managing editor is Harriet Monroe 
business manager, Geraldine Udell, 232 E. Erie street; owner, Harriet Monroe. 
That there are no bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, but also in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other C 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom s : 
also that the two said paragraphs contain statements embracing affiar vs f now! 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockho Ider s and sec 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees hold stock and se - 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by her. 
GERALDINE vee L (Business Mgr. ). 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th day of Oct 
BERN H 1RD BAUMANN 
(My commission expires 6 


i for the State and 
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A Gift ‘Renewed Monthly 


Grve Your FRiEnps As A CurIstTMAS PRESENT 


JMET wre Year 


Poems are riches of life and of the spirit. 
Make a gift of such things to your friends—a 
gift to come every month for a twelvemonth. 


We will see that each person for whom you subscribe 
receives a copy of the December number by Christmas 
Day, with a card saying that a year’s subscription to the 
magazine is being sent by you as a Christmas gift. Fill 
out the accompanying blanks and mail at once. 

Note: By our combination offer, $5.00 will bring a 
year’s subscription to Poetry and the latest revised 
edition of The New Poetry ($3.00), the famous anthology 
edited by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson. 
Or, for $5.00, a subscription with Chosen Poems: A Selec- 
tion from My Books of Verse, by Harriet Monroe, contain- 
ing the author’s best work in verse. Both are excellent 
Xmas gifts. 


POETRY, 232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send Portry for one year, beginning with the 
December, 1935, number, to: 


NAME... 

ADDRESS 

NAME..... 

ADDRESS 
For each subscription I enclose $3.00 (or, for Canada, 

$3.15; foreign, $3.25, both plus exchange). 
NE cilia sitchaiccigpitnnion 
oe 
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Go have great poets 
there must be great audiences too. 
—Whitman 
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